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By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 




pelled if it became a dead 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ISHING for salmon, and the love which 
sportsmen have for that grand- 
est of all sports, have led to the 
opening- up of Norway to the 
general traveller. Our first 
pioneers, finding how impor- 
tunate were the inquiries of 
the new-comers respecting the 
sport, where and how to fish, 
and that the inclination of some 
led them to try and bid above 
the others for the waters they 
had really well earned by their 
own energy and perception— 
all this tended to make men 
on board the good ship Tasso 
rather tacittini. (Excuse the 
approach to an unintentional 
pun.) This, however, is not 
surprising, for men are com- 
pelled to be reticent when they 
know the inevitable conse- 
quence of giving details of their 
sport. Nothing will secure suc- 
cess but earnest work, patience, 
and biding your time for the 
happy combination which the 
best rivers can only afford now 
and then. Why the whole 
charm of sport would be dis- 
certainty, and a man knew he 



would kill so many pounds of fish one day, and none the next. 
No ; like the glorious uncertainty of cricket, the uncertainty 
of fishing is one of its charms ; the average of good and bad is 
equalised, and the old French proverb comes in, that ''Patience 
et longueur de temps font plus que la rage." The noble salmon 
has become liable to increased and more subtle dangers, within 
the last few years, besides his old natural enemies. The 
peasants have new means of torture. First, his foes by nature 
are the bull-trout and sea-trout, which are the vermin of every 
river, destroying the spawn wholesale, and even lying in wait 
for the moment when the female deposits her milt, an instance 
of which came under our observation. The nets at the 
mouth of the river are an old institution, but they should be 
well constructed and supervised; also the^teena," or stage, 
described in a former chapter, where the bonder is anything but 
the "sweet little cherub that sits up aloft;*' still it is an old 
custom, and we like old customs. So also is the '* worm box " 
which hangs from the peasant's belt as he goes for some trout, 
or anything else that may be tempted. The worm box is a very 
primitive construction, its simplicity being well carried out in 
the birch twig by which it is suspended, and the two pieces of 
leather through which the lid slides. It is a picturesque relic 
of old days. 

We must now approach the recent diabolical invention of the 
"otter," which, sad to relate, must have been introduced 
thoughtlessly by some one who little knew what damage he was 
doing when, for his own selfish gratification, he fell back upon 
such unlawful and unsportsmanlike means. Even to obtain food 
such poaching is unjustifiable. Certainly enough could have 
been taken for that purpose by fair means. It is of no use, how- 
ever, dilating upon this ; the deed is done, and otters cannot be 
withdrawn now. If the arm of the law were stretched forth, 
*'les pommes voices " would become more than ever '* les plus 




Fresh Fish al fresco. 



douces." Then, again, the kindly feeling engendered by good 

* Continued from page 260. 



sport and a certain sense of gratitude frequently leads, at the 
end of a visit, to a gift of flics, perhaps even of a rod. In one 
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case this occurred, and took the following form. The gentleman 
who had the river gave to Nils his elve wakker, a salmon rod, 
and flies. Early in the season Nils began to avail himself of the 
new fishing-gear, and soon wrote home to his benefactor to say 
that the salmon were coming up the river, he had broken both 
tops of the rod, and lost most of the flies ; would the gentleman 
kindly send out some more flies and tops to get the river ready 
for him ? We do not think this was done ; it could hardly be 
expected that any man would like all the salmon he killed to 
be landed with more than one fly, perhaps one in his mouth, 
one in each fin, and finally one in his tail. What an awful 
apparition for even the merest tyro ! Such liberality does not 
emanate from real sportsmen or hands ; it is simply mistaken 
kindness. This brings to mind many stories concerning 



salmon-fishing. It is often remarked that ''truth is stranger 
than fiction." When an M.P. fishing in Scotland played and 
held his fish all night, and on the following morning lost him, 
and a friend of his afterwards killed a salmon with one of the 
M.P.'s favourite flies in his tail, that was certainly an event, 
but hardly to be compared with what we are about to relate. 
In the large rivers of Norway a fishing may extend four 
miles, and the fishing next to that only three, so that different 
waters are let to different persons. In the present instance 
our foreign Izaak Walton was fishing the very top water, 
and, as good luck would have it, hooked a " stor lax," per- 
chance a forty-pounder. He played him firmly and steadily, 
but the fish after a time got the gentleman at the reel end of 
the rod through the next water and the next. Hours rolled on, 







A Good Beginning. 



yet still down they went, and by the next morning arrived at 
a shallow part of the river. A Norwegian peasant came up, 
and despite the national dislike to going into the water, plunged 
into the river, and walked out with the '' stor lax " in his arms — 
DEAD, and reported that he must have been dead for the last 
five hours. Nevertheless he got him, and a fine fish he was, 
with one fly in the right place. The Norwegians have a great 
admiration and respect for a good fisherman. One morning, 
speaking of the average sport of the river, and referring to that 

of last year, we inquired if were a good fisherman. 

Knut answered emphatically, ''No; he is a poor man, a very 

poor man." We naturally replied, " But in England he is a 

very rich man." "Ah!" said Knut with strong emphasis, 

when he was here he was no richer than we, but the flies bite 



him much more." What contentment ! no envying, although a 
latent satisfaction creeps out, which decidedly evinces an under- 
current of thought. 

Trout-fishing has the great charm of taking Piscator into the 
most lovely and retired spots. The salmon, as a larger fish, takes 
us to a grander scale of nature. The water of the cheerful little 
trout-stream is changed for the rushing river, and the compara- 
tively low bank sometimes gives place to a position like that in 
the subjoined illustration, which was taken from above a grand 
pool, the Stige-steen, or Ladder-rock, connecting it with the 
side of the river. Having said somewhat of fishing, let us now 
turn to the " a.ldermanic view " of the salmon, and hark back to 
a happy day when a lady had killed a nice fish, about fourteen 
pounds and a half, which was to be cooked on the spot : it is 
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well to observe the process and make a note thereof. Cut the 
salmon in slices, and boil them for ten minutes ; then let the 



water in which they were cooked boil on, with the head added ; 
put in a little fresh butter, pepper, and salt, and serve as gravy 




The Stige-steen^ or Ladder-rock, 

or sauce. With a Norwegian appetite it is perfect, and very i fresh fish, and contrasts most favourably with the frozen salmon 
simple. N.B. — Fish killed at noon, served at two p.m. This is ! which travels ice-bound to the metropolis of Great Britain. 





Casting. 

Evening is the best time for fishing, and the long twi- I eleven or twelve, can only be realised by those who know the 
light, which helps the enthusiast for trout and salmon fishing at | glories of the. North. It seems a curious thing to take, when 
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travelling, a green blind to pin up in order to exclude the light 
when wishing to get off to sleep ; still it is necessaiy at first, 
although nature is so elastic that she very readily adapts herself 
to circumstances, when the green blind can be easily given to 
some new-comer, or lent as a passing boon. 

One word in reference to the illustration, "A Good Beginning." 
It was our last morning; wind, rain, mist low down— in fact, 
blowing hard. No. 3 was up at five A.M., and found the 
tentmaster-general had passed a restless night, every cover- 
let and blanket being knotted, twisted, and twined into the most 



perfect disorder. This was attributed to the fact that it was 
his last night of the season in Norway, and his usually placid 
sleep had been disturbed with Norsk nightmare. He must have 
been dreaming of trols and norken, and fancied that he was 
gaffing ogres or bjergtrolis instead of fine clean fish. The 
weather was the last straw which broke the camel's back— he 
would not go. ** You go," was his rejoinder. So the patriarch, 
who had always been steadily drinking in nature, went; and 
this was the result to greet his companions when they came 
down to breakfast. 



THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



SOME ALBANY HOUSES. 



IT is a curious commentary on the fitful nature of American te- 
nures, that two of the most interesting historical houses in this 
country stand to-day in perfect living order, and, although one of 
them is inhabited, yet both have ceased to be the homes of the 



distinguished families w^ho gave them, for many years, the promi- 
nence they deservedly possess as American homes. 

The grand old manor-house of the Van Rensselaers, at Albany, 
has been abandoned within a few years, after having, in 1867, passed 




'r^'- 



its hundredth birthday, for the members of the family no longer 
wish to keep it as a home— the incursions of the busy, prosperous 
city having reached the confines of their extensive park, and the 
house itself is large for any but a very numerous family. 



This beautiful old house of brown-stone, with its ample wings, 
its simple architectural elegance, its park, its magnificent trees, has 
that aristocratic air which belongs to the feudal period when the 
Van Rensselaers possessed baronial rights. 

It is a romantic story, that of the pearl-merchant of Amster- 
dam, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, who became a director in the Am- 
sterdam branch of the Dutch West India Company, in 1621. This 
seems to have been an "associate band of merchant warriors and 
chiefs, with a chartered domain and jurisdiction, as well for con- 
quests as for trade and colonisation, extending in Africa from 
Cancer to the Cape, and in America from the extreme south to the 
frozen regions of the north, and with the right to visit and fight in 



